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ABSTRACT 

Under requirements of the Kentucky Education Reform 
Act (KERA) of 1990, the state was forced to redesign its department 
of education. This document: describes the process by which a new 
department of education wais created. After the introduction and 
executive summary, sections provide information on the following 
activities: the legal action leading to KERA, the passage of KERA, 
employing the Commissioner of Education, the transition period, 
confronting the state merit system for employment, organizing the 
restructured department, and staffing the new department. The new 
department of education follows a centralized, bureaucratic structure 
and has three deputy commissioners of three service areas: management 
support; learning results; and learning support. New staff, most from 
out of state, filled the newly created top-level positions. An 
implication of restructuring for state policymakers is that no one 
type of organizational structure is best for state agencies with 
diverse functions. The dilemma in hiring new staff for a restructured 
department is that quick change is offset by a temporary decline in 
effectiveness. Clearly defined goals and criteria for evaluation are 
necessary for successful restructuring. Two organizational charts are 
included. (Contains 26 references.) (LMI) 
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Foreword 



In 1990, states began to restructure 
their departments of education — a 
trend that often accompanied restruc- 
turing at the school level. While two 
AEL states — Kentucky and Virginia — 
were among those restructuring their 
departments, the impetus of change 
in those two states was quite differ- 
ent. In Kentucky, change was initi- 
ated by a supreme court decision that 
declared unconstitutional that state's 
entire education system. In Virginia, 
a Price Waterhouse study commis- 
sioned by the state board of education 
set department change in motion. 

As Kentucky and Virginia restruc- 
turing efforts got underway, AEL's 
State Policy Program Advisory Com- ! 
mittee agreed that a description of the ! 
process and outcomes of restructur- , 



ing in each state could be of regional 
and national interest. Staff sought 
knowledgeable observers to docu- 
ment department restructuring in 
each state. Eddy J. Van Meter, pro- 
fessor and chairperson of the Depart- 
ment of Administration and Super- 
vision at the University of Kentucky, 
agreed to prepare this paper on re- 
structuring the Kentucky Department 
of Education. A companion paper 
on Virginia was prepared by Eliza- 
beth L. Pitt, a doctoral student at the 
Commonwealth Center for the Edu- 
cation of Teachers, Curry School of 
Education, University of Virginia. 
That paper. Implementation of An In- 
navative Design — Restructuring the Vir- 
ginia Depariment of Education, is also 
available from AEL. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Under rCi^airements of the Ken- 
tucky Education Reform Act of 1990, 
the state was forced to redesign its de- 
partment of education. The legisla- 
tion abolished all existing department 
of education positions as of June 30, 
1991, and gave the commissioner of 
education — a new position created by 
the law — the authority to build a new 
agency. The newly appointed com- 
missioner assumed his duties January 
1,1991. 

The Transition from 

Old to New | 

The six-month period between the j 
appointment of the new education i 
commissioner and the June 30 dead- 1 
line for having a new department in j 
place was turbulent. The new com- | 
missioner faced a formidable task. He | 
needed to oversee department em- . 
ployees who were working feverishly ; 
to implement mandated Kentucky re- ; 
forms while facing the imi:>ending loss 
of their jobs. He was obligated to 
meet with political constitu tents, such 
as legislators and state board mem- 
bers, and with the press. In addition, 
he had to face particularly sticky is- 
sues dealing with salary linrutations 
for new hires — all while building a 
transition team that would create the 
new department. 

A New Department of 
Education Emerges 

The new department of education 
that emerged in July 1991 remains 
structurally bureaucratic. Three dep- 
uty comnrtissioners, who report to the 
commissioner, head three major units: 
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(1) management support services, (2) 
learning results services, and (3) learn- 
ing support services. The supporting 
organizational hierarchy is three lay- 
ers deep. 

The functions of the department 
appear to be centralized. Although ' 
the new plan created a number of re- - 
gional centers, they are subsumed | 
within the centralized system and are ; 
given divisional status. The new de- ' 
partment is somewhat smaller with 865 ' 
positions— about 40 positions less than i 
the previous department employed. | 
New staff— most from out of state — ! 
fill the newly created top-level posi- j 
tions. No experienced top-level ad- : 
ministrators from the previous depart- 
ment remain in the new department, i 
Most sought jobs outside the depart- } 
ment, giving the new commissioner j 
plenty of latitude in choosing his ' 
course of action. Supporting staff and 
lower-level managerial positions were 
filled first, middle- and higher-level 
positions last. , 
By November 1991, the restructur- ^ 
ing was virtually complete. It remains j 
to be seen if the changes are more than j 
symbolic and how the agency carries j 
out its mission of service to the state- j 
wide system of restructured schools, j 

! 

Implications for State 
Policymakers 

Restructuring state departments of 
education — or any other state agency, 
for that matter— raises some questions: 
Is a nonbureaucratic structure really i 
viable for a state education agency, i 
given the responsibilities involved? Is i 
it good practice to employ new people | 
in all higher-level administrative posi- j 
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tions within a restructured agency? 
What does it mean for a state educa- 
tion agency to shift from a regulatory 
to a service emphasis? When a state 
education agency is restructured, how 
is the success of the new structure to 
be measured? 

The author suggests that no one type 
of organizational structure is best for 
state agencies with responsibilities as 
diverse as service, regulation, and 
compliance monitoring. To resolve the 
issues of department responsibilities 
and suitable structures, policymakers 
may want to initiate serious discus- 
sion to clarify their exjDectations. 

Staffing a restructured department 
also presents a dilemma. While change 
may result more quickly if new staff 
are hired, the tradeoff may be lost time 
and effectiveness as new staff experi- 



ence the "learning curve" that results 
when adapting to a new job. 

If a state agency is expected to shift 
from regulation to service, observers 
would expect to see specific new 
agency structures designed and staff 
hired to provide that service. With- 
out such clear organizational signals, 
local school personnel may sense con- 
fusion at the top. 

A key lesson from the Kentucky 
experience is that when state agencies 
are restructured, everyone has some- 
thing to complain about! Complaints 
might be minimized if state leaders 
would spell out the criteria to be used 
in measuring the success of the new 
structure. Vague demands for restruc- 
turing without clear goals may leave 
state leaders dissatisfied and unable 
to defend the results of restructuring. 
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While a great deal of recent atten- 
tion has been directed to the issue of 
restructuring schools, most of this 
discussion has focused on individual 
buildings and school districts. Efforts 
to restructure at a different level — that 
of the state education agency — have 
received less attention; however, such 
efforts are now being discussed and 
taking place. Kentucky, as one ex- 
ample, has recently completed the 
initial phase of such an effort. The 
state legislature in 1990 passed a com- 
prehensive education reform bill that, 
among other things, called for abol- 
ishing the existing state education 
agency and establishing a new restruc- 
tured agency to take its place. In this 
paper, a description of the Kentucky 
effort is provided, and the author dis- 
cusses some of the practical as well as 
policy implications of the effort. 

In the late 1980s and early 1990s, 
the topic of restructuring schools has 
evolved as a provocative — ^albeit 
ambiguous — issue of discussion 
among education policymakers, prac- 
titioners, and pundits (David, 1988; 
Mojkowski, 1991; Schlechty, 1990; 
Shanker, 1990; Finn, .1991). Elmore 
(1990), in the introductory chapter of 
a recently published book dealing ex- 
clusively with the topic, has this to 
say ahov*. restructuring in the context 
of an o\ ./all discussion of school re- 
form: 

The idea of restructured schools 
has become increasingly impor- 
tant in recent debates on educa- 
tional reform. In the current 
political language, the "first 
wave" of recent educational re- 
forms, extending from the late 



1970s to the present, was de- 
signed to focus public education 
on academic content and to in- 
troduce higher standards for stu- 
dents and teachers. The "second 
wave," extending from the pres- 
ent onward, focuses on funda- 
mental changes in expectations 
for student learning, in the prac- 
tice of teaching, and in the or- 
ganization and management of 
public schools. Behind the idea 
of restructured schools is a frag- 
ile consensus that public schools, 
as they are presently constituted, 
are not capable of meeting soci- 
ety's expectations for the educa- 
tion of young people (p. 1). 

What appears evident in much of 
the restructuring commentary is the 
emphasis on a need for fundamental 
changes in the very structure of 
schools, as contrasted with what per- 
haps can be viewed as less radical pro- 
grammatic changes that have been 
called for during previous education 
reform periods. It is no longer an is- 
sue of implementing innovative pro- 
grams within the existing system 
(McLaughlin, 1990; Huberman & 
Miles, 1984), but rather changing the 
very nature of how schools are organ- 
ized and how people in schools go 
about their business. In effect, the no- 
tion as presented in the most extreme 
form is that the entire vast public edu- 
cation system has become so dysfunc- 
tional as to require complete overhaul! 

While most of the discussion about 
restructuring has focused on the level 
of individual schools and local dis- 
tricts, an additional interesting ques- 
tion has to do with how state educa- 
tion agencies can best initiate and re- 



...the entire vast pub- 
lic education system 
has become so dys- 
functional as to re- 
quire complete over- 
haul! 
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spond as needed within a restructured 
school context (Cohen, 1990). Equally 
innportant, yet thus far not as much 
talked about, is the question of how 
state education agencies can thenn- 
selves be restructured to better meet 
the challenges of the next decade of 
education reform. 

With the above thought in mind, 
this paper describes a major state edu- 
cation agency restructuring effort car- 
ried out in Kentucky. This effort, pri- 



marily a result of judicial and legisla- 
tive mandate rather than altruistic 
internal initiative, was undertaken in 
large part to create a more supportive 
organizational structure to foster the 
implementation of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Reform Act of 1990 (KERA), 
given the ruling of the Kentucky Su- 
preme Court that the entire system of 
public education in the state was un- 
constitutional.^ 



Legal Action Leading to KERA 



...the entire system of 
public education at 
the elementary and 
secondary school 
level was unconstitu^ 
tional! 



The massive Kentucky school re- 
form effort of 1990 was precipitated 
by a concern for equitable funding of 
school districts rather than by initia- 
tive of the office of the governor or 
the legislature. The latter circum- 
stances are often noted as the major 
stimulus for reform, particularly in the 
southeastern area of the United States 
during the late 1980s (Finn, 1991). 

The Council for Better Education 
(a nonprofit corporation comprised of 
66 Kentucky school districts) in late 
1985 filed a complaint in the Franklin 
Circuit Court claiming that funds were 
inadequate and inecuitably available 
among school districts within the state 
to provide for the education of public 
school children (Barwick, 1989). In 
October 1988, Judge Ray Corns of the 
Franklin Circuit Court issued a judg- 
ment indicating that the Kentucky 
General Assembly had, in fact, failed 
to provide an efficient system of com- 
mon schools and that the system of 
school financing was inefficient. On 
appeal, the Kentucky Supreme Court 
in June 1989 issued an opinion that 
surprised virtually everyone involved 
in the case and others interested in 



the outcome. In effect, the court ruled 
that not only was the financial system 
for education inadequate and inequi- 
table, but indeed the entire system of 
public education at the elementary 
and secondary school level was un- 
constitutional! 

In practical terms, this ruling ae- 
ated a situation wherein the state leg- 
islature was told to completely recon- 
struct the K-12 public education sys- 
tem, a challenge not confronted by 
any state during this century. Exist- 
ing statutes, regulations, organiza- 
tional configurations, curricular man- 
dates, personnel designations and 
titles, and virtually everything else 
relating to the vast bureaucratic struc- 
ture of Kentucky public education was 
Subject to being eliminated, dis- 
mantled, or in some other way 
changed- The dramatic nature of the 
ruling, as can well be imagined, was a 
shock; politicians, school personnel, 
and lay citizens alike expected 
changes in the school funding distri- 
bution system, but almost no thought 
was given to a command that the en- 
tire public education system be re- 
structured. 
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In response to the Kentucky Su- 
preme Court ruling, the Kentucky 
General Assembly, in rapid fashion, 
organized a Task Force on Education 
Reform to go about the business of 
redesigning the state's public educa- 
tion system. This task force was com- 
prised of members of the senate and 
house leadership and included repre- 
sentatives of the executive branch 
appointed by the governor. The task 
force organized three working com- 
mittees to develop a revised plan for 
public education: curriculum, finance, 
and governance. In turn, five expert 
consultants — ^all from outside the 
state — were employed to provide as- 
sistance to the task force and the three 
committees.^ 

The time it took to organize a legis- 
lative response and enact an educa- 
tion reform bill was remarkably quick, 
given the normal processes of state 
governance. The task force was or- 
ganized in July 1989, its final report 
was adopted in March 1990, and the 
Kentucky Education Reform Act of 
1990 (i.e.. House Bill 940) was ap- 
proved by the General Assembly and 
signed by Governor Wallace G. Wilk- 
inson on April 11, 1990.^ 

KERA is arguably the most com- 
prehensive effort to foster education 
improvement ever attempted state- 
wide. Included within the total re- 
form package, but certainly not inclu- 
sive of everything involved, are 

• revised procedures for distributing 
state monies to support public edu- 
cation, based in large part on a pcr- 
pupil formula; 



• establishment of a new, totally in- 
dependent regulatory board com- 
posed of a majority of teachers, 
which has responsibility for certifi- 
cation design and oversight for all 
elementary and secondary posi- 
tions; 

• development of "performance stan- 
dards" for student outcomes related 
directly to statewide educational 
goals, with an accompanying state- 
wide "performance assessment" 
testing program to determine, at the 
individual school level, if students 
have successfully developed skills 
and knowledge necessary to exhibit 
performance outcomes germane to 
their grade levels; 

• establishment of a required early 
childhood program for at-risk four 
year olds; 

• establishment and operation of a 
system of family resource centers 
and youth services centers located 
near schools with at least 20 per- 
cent of the students on free lunch; 

• establishment of an ungraded K-3 
primary-school program, with test- 
ing for competency to enter grade 
four; 

• establishment of school-based de- 
cisionmaking within the more than 
1,350 schools in Kentucky, with 
considerable decisionmaking au- 
thority vested in the school council 
organized at each school; 

• design and implementation of an 
enhanced educational technology 
system at a total projected cost of 
more than $150 million; and 



KERA is arguably the 
most comprehensive 
effort to foster educa- 
tion improvement ever 
attempted statewide. 
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• establishment of a "reward" and 
"sanction" program focusing on in- 
dividual schools as the target of ap- 
plication and based on performance 
assessment of student learning out- 
comes and other selected criteria, 
determined every two years. 

Finally, the Kentucky Education 
Reform Act called for eliminating the 
authority and duties of the elected sute 
superintendent of public instruction 
(a constitutionally founded position) 
and relegating such authority and 
duties instead to a newly created and 
appointed position of commissioner 
of education. Further, the existing 
Kentucky Department of Education 



was to be replaced by a restructured 
state education agency. Section 
156.016 of KERA stated: 

Effective at the close of business 
on June 30, 1991, all employment 
positions in the department of 
education shall be abolished and 
the employment of all employ- 
ees in the positions shall be ter- 
minated. 

The newly appointed commissioner 
of education was given the authoriu- 
and responsibility to conduct a na- 
tionwide search for new staff and to 
organize a restructured department 
of education to open for business on 
July 1,1991.* 



Employing the Commissioner of 
Education 



Section 39 of the Act stipulated that 
the newly appointed commissioner of 
education was to assume his or her 
duties on January 1, 1991, thus giving 
the individual a six-month period to 
restructure the department. A tempo- 
rary Education Management Selection 
Commission was created to conduct a 
search for the first commissioner of 
education. This search team was com- 
prised of six persons appointed by the 
governor and the legislative leaders, 
again as stipulated in KERA (Section 
36). In an interesting twist of employ- 
ment practice, this selection commis- 
sion was given the ultimate authority 
to hire the new commissioner, since 
the State Board for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education was itself newly re- 
organized as a result of KERA, and 
thus would only endorse the connmis- 
sion appointment. Future appoint- 



ments of a commissioner are to be a 
state board responsibility. 

The latter part of 1 990 was a period 
of anticipation, as the search for a new 
commissioner of education took place. 
After reviewing the credentials of 
some 120 individuals and arriving at 
a final list of three candidates for the 
position (all from outside the state), 
the selection commission on Novem- 
ber 16, 1990, named Dr. Thomas Boy- 
sen from California as the first com- 
missioner of education for Kentucky, 
and the individual to assume overall 
leadership for implementing the Ken- 
tucky Education Reform Act over the 
five-year time frame set as part of the 
legislative bill (Jennings, 1990). 

Boyscn previously served as super- 
intendent of the San Diego (Califor- 
nia) County school system, a county 
office providing support ser\-ices to 
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43 school districts. After some nego- 
tiation on the terms of his appoint- 
ment, Boysen signed a contract accept 
ing the position on December 3, 1990. 
An indication of the extent to which 
Kentucky was confronting a new re- 
ality about education excellence was 
manifest in the agreed-upon salary for 
the new commissioner, finally set at 
$125,000 per year, which was almost 
double the salary paid to the outgo- 
ing state superintendent of instruc- 
tion and also double the annual sal- 
ary of the governor. 

It is fair to say that Commissioner 
Boysen's initial contacts with the 
press, public, ai'jd educators through- 
out the state were favorable, A man 
of disarming charm and intellect. Boy- 
sen exhibited a thorough understand- 
ing of KERi^ trom the outstt, while 
also conveying a sense that a decisive 
plan of action was already in prog- 



ress. Behind the scenes, however, the 
new commissioner was confronted 
with the formidable task of having de- 
partment of education employees 
engage in absolutely necessary KERA- 
related and regular ongoing depart- 
mental activities when all were per- 
fectly aware that their jobs terminated 
at the end of June! The commissioner's 
energy was somewhat splintered — 
going to n\eetings and making appear- 
ances, interacting with legislators and 
members of the state board, and meet- 
ing with the press — ^while attempting 
to put into place a transition team that 
would create a new department of 
education. If there had been a respite 
between the time he accepted the po- 
sition in early December 1990 and the 
time he officially took office in early 
January 1991, that period was now 
certainly over: January to July was to 
be a whirlwind. 
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The Transition Period: 
January to July 1991 



(2) 



Early in January 1991, the comm'S- I (1) 
sioner drafted and distributed a brief ! 
document setting forth a transition 
plan for the Kentucky Department of 
Education. This plan proposed mov- 
ing forward on three fronts: ia state- 
wide system for strategic collabora- 
tion, an organizational design study 
relating to the restructured depart- 
ment, and a strategic planning proc- 
ess (Steffy, 1992). By mid-March 1991, 
these initiatives, among other things, 
resulted in a list of objectives for de- 
partment restructuring being com- 
piled and distributed to department 
staff. The department restructuring 
objectives included the following 
items: 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



(6) 



facilitate achievement of KERA 
and KDE plan, 

consolidate and streamline the or- 
ganization to improve communi- 
cation and expedite decisionmak- 
ing, 

respond to the new position of 
commissioner of education, 

provide for integration of pro- 
grams across organization lines, 

provide for clear position ac- 
countability, 

establish distinction between serv- 
ice and control/monitoring. 



This plan proposed 
moving forward on 
three fronts: a state- 
wide system for strate- 
gic collaboration, an 
organizational design 
study relating to the 
restructured depart- 
menty and a strategic 
planning process. 
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Because of KERA, 
the department was to 
have much more of a 
service emphasis. 



(?) ensure an immediate recognition 
of priorities of KDE, 

(8) establish a service-oriented re- 
gional structure to coordinate and 
facilitate services to local districts, 
and 

(9) ensure flexibility to allow the state 
department to respond to change 
(Steffy, 1992, pp. 19-20). 

It is perhaps instructive at this point 
to present some notion of the depart- 
ment's structure as Commissioner 
Boysen entered the picture. The or- 
ganization chart depicted in Figure 1 
provides some indication of how the 
"old" department was structured to 
accommodate the some 900 individu- 
als employed in the agency.^ 

The prior-to-restructuring organiza- 
tion of the department was traditional 
in most respects, although the mean- 
ing of such terminology is vague at 
best. In a descriptive sense, the design 
was hierarchical and functional, with 
throe deputy superintendents report- 
ing directly to the slate superintendent 
of public instruction. The deputies had 
overall responsibility for the separate 
emphases of administration, instruc- 
tion, and research and planning. Im- 
mediately under each deputy superin- 
tendent were associate superinten- 
dents in charge of functional area of- 
fices. Under the deputy superintendent 
for administration were two offices — 
scnool administration and finance, and 
internal administration; under the 
deputy superintendent for instruction 
were three offices — instruction, the 
education of exceptional children, and 



secondary vocational training; and 
under the deputy superintendent for 
research and planning were two of- 
fices — research and planning, and 
community services, which really in- 
volved media and public information. 
Under each office was a series of ap- 
propria te divisions nunaged by a 
division director, often with several 
branches under a division. The de- 
partment was a bureaucracy in the 
classic sense. Its relationship to the 
176 school districts in the state was 
regulatory as well as developmental 
and supportive. 

Because of KERA, the department 
was to have much more of a ser\ice 
emphasis. The regulatory function 
was downplayed, in part, as a result 
of such decentralizing features of the 
reform as a mandate for statewide 
school-based decisionmaking (KERA, 
Section 43). However, another impe- 
tus for dismantling the department of 
education was an impression on the 
part of some legislators involved in 
the reform that department staffing 
was, in too many instances and for 
too long a period of time, a result of 
the largess of employment handed out 
by whomever happened to be elected 
to the position of state superintendent 
of public instruction. The hackneyed 
political jargon of "to the victor goes 
the spoils" has currency in Kentucky 
as it does in many states and locali- 
ties, and the notion prevailed in some 
quarters that each state superinten- 
dent placed his or her choice of indi- 
viduals in key positions within the 
agency. 
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...the structure does 
remain seemingly bu- 
reaucratic in nature. 



Confronting the State Merit System 
FOR Employment 



As Boysen began to actually set the 
restructuring process in motion, it be- 
came apparent that problems might 
ensue because of the existing merit 
system for employment within the de- 
partment (Jennings, 1991a; Jennings, 
1991b). The state merit system spells 
out job rights of affected state em- 
ployees and defines salary parame- 
ters for grades within the system. 
While not all professional staff in the 

I Kentucky Department of Education 
are included in the system, many mid- 
level positions are subject to the pro- 

; visions of the merit system. 

i The commissioner's problems were 

i not due to the inability to remove 

■ merit system employees; clearly, the 
reform law gave him that one-time 
prerogative. Rather, the issue was 
whether anyone newly hired for a 

j merit position was subject to a maxi- 
: mum-salary rule for new hires, which 

■ stipulates that pay for newly hired 
. employees cannot be set above the 

midpoint for their grade. Boysen's 
] contention was that this provision did 
not provide the flexibility needed to 



hire the professional staff at the sala- 
ries it would take to employ them. 

Commissioner Boysen attempted to 
deal with the merit system restrictions 
initially by asking the legislature to 
meet in a special session to be called 
by the governor for the purpose of re- 
mo\ing the Kentucky Department of 
Education from the state merit sys- 
tem. That request was turned down 
by the governor and legislative lead- 
ership, forcing Boysen to take a dif- 
ferent approach that, among other 
things, now allows top-level appoint- 
ees in the restructured department to 
receive their salaries through a con- 
tract for services with an agency out- 
side the system, a procedure that 
raised questions among some mem- 
bers of the state's media (Bishop, 
1991). In effect, the complexity of the 
state merit system was a situation not 
anticipated by Boysen, and his solu- 
tion to a problem encountered with 
the system was expeditious but, per- 
haps in the long run, will not be satis- 
factory'. 



; Organizing the Restructured 

Department 

i 
I 

i As previously noted, an organiza- j are either meaningfully different from 
: tional design study was one activity j the old structure or surprisingly simi- 
j of the transition plan initiated by lar, depending on one's assessment 
: Boysen. When a plan was finally se- } and inclination. As depicted in Fig- 
I lected after considering several alter- ure 2, the structure does remain secm- 
I natives, the new organization for the ingly bureaucratic in nature. Four 
: department included a configuration deputy commissioners report to the 
j of offices, divisions, and branches that j commissioner. One deputy oversees 
' \ 
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One particularly 
interesting part of the 
discussion in the 
department reorgani- 
zation was how ex- 
actly to create a sys- 
tem of decentralized 
service centers.... 



the administrative officers, and three 
others oversee the three major opera- 
tional units of the department: (1) 
management support services, (2) 
learning results services, and (3) learn- 
ing support services. Under each 
deputy are divisions, which include 
branches. While the non\enclature is 
clearly new and the emphasis is on 
service, the very mture of the organ- 
izational structure exhibits the classic 
features of a bureaucratic line of au- 
thority (e.g., branch personnel report 
to division personnel, who report to 
office personnel, who rej)ort to a dep- 
uty commissioner, who reports to the 
commissioner). 

One particularly interesting part of 
the discussion in the department reor- 
ganization was how exactly to create a 
system of decentralized service cen- 
ters, an aspect of the restructuring thai 
was discussed early and often by many 
of the players in the overall reform 
effort. There was speculation, for ex- 
ample, that something akin to the in- 
termediate unit concept of regional 
education service centers or more area 



education agencies would be imple- 
mented as part of a much more de- 
centralized Kentucky Department of 
Education. As seen in the new or- 
ganization chart, a decision was made 
to establish a number of regional cen- 
ters, but these are clearly subsumed 
within the centralized system. In ad- 
dition, the centers are relegated to a 
divisional status that is at least tvs^o 
steps removed from the office of the 
commissioner (see Figure 2 for the 
Office of Learning Programs Delivery 
under the Deputy Commissioner of 
Learning Support Services). 

In all, as authorized, the new Ken- 
tucky Department of Education in- 
cludes some 865 positions. This fig- 
ure incorporates the just-mentioned 
regional centers (49 positions in seven 
centers), as well as some 346 p>ositions 
at the School for the Deaf and the 
School for the Blind— both of which 
were relatively unaffected by the re- 
structuring effort. This is in contrast 
to a total of approximately 904 previ- 
ously authorized positions (Jennings, 
1991c). 



Staffing the New Department 



Changes in staffing for the restruc- 
tured department began, to some ex- 
tent, prior to the July 1, 1991, official 
start date for the reorganization. Dur- 
ing the January-to-july transition p)e- 
riod, both management and support- 
ing staff were trying to determine their 
chances of staying in the new system 
or seeking new jobs. Those inter- 
viewed by the author said rumors 
abounded that changes at the deputy 
superintendent level were mandated 
by both the legislative leadership and 
the office of the governor. These were 



taken as indication that fundamental 
changes were going to take place. In 
fact, as things materialized, several 
major decisionmakers within the de- 
partment did leave. None of the dep- 
uty superintendents remained in the 
department as it was finally estab- 
lished (i.e., each resigned and accepted 
positions elsewhere, avoiding an ac- 
tual firing of these top-level adminis- 
trators). Ironically, it was also these 
very same individuals who provided 
the bulk of leadership for the KERA 
implementation prior to the arrival of 
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the new commissioner. In many re- 
spects, they were the ones mobilizing 
the department. Their actions were 
supportive of the reform effort, which, 
without their leadership, could have 
suffered immeasurable damage. 

One particularly interesting feature 
is the sequence of staffing in the new 
department. Supporting staff posi- 
tions and lower-level managerial po- 
sitions were filled first; only later were 
decisions made about top-level ad- 
ministrative positions. Thus, when 
individuals at the office and deputy 
commissioner levels were hired, they 
generally already had people em- 
ployed in the units under their juris- 
diction. In effect, those hired to head 
offices with newly defined functions 
were not involved in the hiring of the 



employees who would be called on to j 
accomplish the reform's implementa- 
tion. The ultimate wisdom of this se- 
quence of employment will be inter- 
esting to examine over the next two- 
or three-year period. 

While not all of the middle- and 
higher-level administrative and pro- 
fessional staff positions were filled 
within the first six months of the re- 
structured department, the restructur- 
ing, for all practical purposes, was 
completed by mid-November 1991. 
The new organization structure was 
in place, many — ^if not all — of the pro- 
fessional and support staff positions 
of the agency were filled, and the new I 
Kentucky Department of Education ; 
was engaged in the many ongoing ' 
tasks involved in implementing the ; 
massive education reform act of 1990. 
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Facing the Future: 
A Mixed Prospect 



The term for Governor Wallace 
Wilkinson in Kentucky drew to a close 
in early December 1991. Wilkinson 
was governor during the most impor- 
tant part of the education restructur- 
ing period, including the legislative 
session that resulted in passing the 
reform act, which he signed into law. 
He was also an active player in shap- 
ing the ultimate reform package, and 
there is little doubt that his willing- 
ness to support a tax increase to fi- 
nance the reform was essential. In 
late November, the governor com- 
mented on various aspects of his ad- 
ministration in a series of interviews 
with a local television station in Lex- 
ington. During the second of these 
interviews, Wilkinson expressed con- 
cern about the new department of 



education, indicating that "some dan- 
ger signs are gathering." He went on 
to say that, "We had a once-in-a-life- 
time opportunity. (The employment 
of] every employee in the department 
was terminated." But "too many 
people have been hired, and they are 
being paid too much money at the mo- 
ment. 1 hope we don't have a regath- 
ering of the establishment over there." 

The situation with the new gover- 
nor, Brereton Jones, is generally posi- 
tive; he supported the education re- 
form effort as part of his election plat- 
form. In like manner, the legislative 
leadership continues to support the 
reform effort. Despite declining reve- 
nues, state legislators were able to | 
write a 1992 budget that sustained 
progress toward quality education in 
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The issue now is to 
determine if restruc- 
turing at the state 
education agency is 
something more than 
symbolic... 



all distircts. However, there has been 
criticism of Commissioner Boysen in 
reference to the manner in which the 
education department reorganization 
was handled. In a January 1992 article 
that appeared in a nationally distrib* 
uted publication (Harp, 1992), Senator 
Michael R. Moloney, chairman of the 
Senate appropriations committee and 
a member of the original 1990 reform 
task force, commented that the depart- 
ment restructuring: 

...didn't go far enough.... T\\q 
opportunity was there to do what 
had never been done before. We 
wanted to change direction and 
while that occurred at the top 
levels, we missed a golden op- 
portunity to change it at the op- 
erational level. This has not been 
done (p. 20). 

In the same article. Senator David K. 
Karem, chairman of the Democratic 
caucus and also a member of the re- 
form task force, reflected on the de- 
partment restructuring effort, saying. 

We bled, as members of the leg- 
islature, over a tremendous up- 
heaval and said to this person to 



work on it as if the education 
department didn't exist.... We 
said you get this one time in 
modem history to rethink this 
thing from the ground up and 
we said, if anything, err on the 
side of understaffing. The net 
effect is that the employment is 
the same if not larger...! think 
thaf s a shame (p. 20). 

On an optimistic note, it is impor- 
tant to acknowledge that the titles of 
the three major units of the now re- 
structured education department fo- 
cus on service to local school districts 
and schools (i.e., management sup- 
port services, learning results services, 
and learning support services). The 
issue now is to determine if restruc- 
turing at the state education agency is 
something more than symbolic, and 
if the agency can truly assist a state- 
wide system of public schools in- 
volved in massive reform implemen- 
tation. At issue is also the question of 
what service really means under the 
supposedly decentralized conditions 
est--blished by the Kentucky educa- 
tion reform. 



Implications for Future Stp te Education 
Agency Restructuring 



The Kentucky Department of Edu- 
cation, after some two years of effort, 
has clearly been reorganized as the 
preceding commentary describes. 
Whether this reorganization has also 
resulted in restructuring of the func- 
tions of the department — ^and opera- 
tional mentality — is another matter. 
Certainly, personnel have changed; all 
four of the deputy commissioners, as 
well as 10 of the associate commis- 
sioners, arc newcomers to the depart- 



ment (i.e., one deputy commissioner 
functions as chief of staff, repx^rting 
directly to the commissioner, rather 
than heading an operational unit). A 
modest regional center concept has 
been implemented. New roles have 
been created to address specific as- 
pects of the Kentucky reform plan — 
such as student performance assess- 
ment and school-based decisionmak- 
ing. Yet, it is also evident that what 
remains is basically a centralized edu- 
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cation department, housed in the of- 
fice complex used by the old depart- 
ment, subject to a bureaucratic sys- 
tem of layered offices and adminis- 
trative personnel. Thus, the Kentucky 
experience— or any other state agency 
restructuring, for that matter — does 
raise some questions. 

Is a nonbureaucratic structure 
really viable for a state education 
agency, given the responsibilities 
involved? 

One of the basic features of bureau- 
cracy is the establishment of clear lines 
of hierarchical authority that result in 
the ability to hold accountable those 
officeholders who have the final say 
about decisions within the larger or- 
ganization. Much has been said in 
the recent literature about the advan- 
tages of "flat" and "democratic" or- 
ganizational structures. It is interest- 
ing to speculate, however, aoout the 
viability of such structures when the 
organization has three very diverse 
purposes: (1) to provide coordinated 
services to many other organizations, 
(2) to regulate the same organizations, 
and (3) to ensure these organizations' 
compliance with federal guidelines. 
If state education agencies retain the 
appointed or elected position of state 
commissioner or superintendent, and 
if this individual is to be accountable 
t:> a state education governing board, 
then questions about clear lines of au- 
thority are germane. This is not to 
suggest that non-bureaucratic mod- 
els of state agency operation are ina|>- 
propriate, but rather to note that such 
models create an obvious tension for 
the person who is ultimately held ac- 
countable. This is particularly true in 
a sometimes highly charged political 
environment, when the structure of 
the organization is such that author- 
ity and responsibility are loosely de- 
fined and applied. Thus, poli- 
cymakers may want to initiate a much 



more serious discussion about exactly i 
how state agency restructuring can re- i 
alistically be implemented and what j 
such restructuring really implies. It is 
one thing for politicians, members of 
the media, and people on the street to 
bemoan "the bureaucracy"; it is quite 
another matter to construct an alter- 
native that actually works! 

Is it a good practice to employ 
new people in all higher-level ad- 
mirastrative positions within a re- 
structured agency? 

A case for employing new people 
in higher-level, second -tier positions 
Ccin be made. Such individuals can be 
said to bring new thinking to the posi- 
tion, are perhaps less inclined to resist 
a redefinition of functions among di- 
visions or offices, and are perhaps not 
bound by allegiances to a system being 
abandoned. 

Another way of looking at the issue 
of hiring all new people for higher- 
level positions, perhaps indicating dis- 
advantages of such a practice, involves 
what can be called the learning-curve 
problem of any newly created agency. 
In effect, when new people are brought 
into an organization, double learning 
must take place. First, people new to 
the organization generally need to 
learn about the various constituencies 
with whom their office or branch will 
interact. Second, employees in a newly 
reorganized agency also have to learn 
new roles, responsibilities, obligations, 
and functions. This may tend to slow 
agency responsiveness to constituent 
groups such as local school districts in 
the case of a state education agency. 

Certainly, the notion of "cleaning 
house" has the potential to result in 
the creation of a new home, but it may 
take some getting used to. State agen- 
cies that are undergoing change will 
want to weigh carefully the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of total re- 
staffing of top-level positions. 
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fices were reorgan- 
ized to suggest more 
of a service function. 



What does it really mean for a 
state education agency to shift 
from a regulatory to a service 
emphasis? 

If state education agency restruc- 
turing implies a shift of emphasis from 
regulation to service — as supposedly 
was the case in Kentucky — one of the 
important questions becomes: How 
should the agency be organized and 
staffed to deliver that service? In the 
Kentucky case, agency offices were re- 
organized to suggest more of a service 
function, but the staff of the restruc- 
tured, smaller agency remain primar- 
ily at a central location. These circum- 
stances do not appear to lend them- 
selves to increased service delivery. To 
the extent that a modest, decentralized 
regional center program was created 
in the Kentucky model, perhaps direct 
service in the form of technical assis- 
tance will be increased somewhat. The 
number of personnel allocated to the 
regional centers, however, is certainly 
minimal, given the total number of dis- 
tricts and schools to be served. 

A similar issue is the potential for 
creating a great deal of confusion on 
the part of local school personnel about 
what role the state agency will assume. 
This can happen when the new lan- 
guage of the agency is "service," but 
the reality of practice is actually some 
blurred combination of both service 
and regulation. Given the responsi- 
bilities of monitoring federal programs 
and guidelines, it may be unrealistic 
to talk of state education agencies being 
oriented to service only. 

When a state agency is restruc* 
tured^ how is success of the new 



structure to be measured? 

Perhaps one lesson to be learned 
from restructuring Kentucky's state 
education agency is that no matter 
what the outcome, people can find a 
reason to be unhappy with the results! 
Politicians may be unhappy with the 
speed of the effort and with the de- 
tails of the new structure. Previous 
employees may be unhappy with the 
process of making personnel changes 
and the loss of their jobs. Local school 
district personnel may be unhappy 
with a lack of answers to important 
operational questions and with the 
choice of agency staff with whom they 
must interact. And voters may be 
j unhappy with the costs involved in 
j operating a state agency — whether old 
j or newly restructured — which were 
I brought to their attention by the me- 
! dia. 

! To some extent, such circumstances 
I may be minimized by stating at the 
' very outset of an agency resrtictur- 
ing effort those criteria to be used in 
determining if the end product is suc- 
cessful. At least such predetermined 
criteria provide a means of diffusing 
what may be unwarranted after-the- 
fact criticism. Further, in a more p)0Si- 
tive sense, the criteria can be used as a 
meaningful guideline for making de- 
cisions about how restructuring is to 
be accomplished. By calling for re- 
structuring, leaving the possibilities 
totally open and even vague, and 
seeming to give those responsible the 
needed freedom to operate, state lead- 
ers may simply have created a cir- 
cumstance in which they are neither 
satisfied with nor able to defend the 
results. 
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Summary 
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In the education lexicon of the early 
1990s, restructuring is a vogue term. 
Thus far, however, the concept has 
been discussed more as applying to 
changes in the conditions of schools 
than redefining the circumstances of 
those agencies that support the school- 
ing endeavor. 

Restructuring of such support 
agencies — colleges of education, so- 
cial service agencies, state education 



departments— is nonetheless begin- 
ning to take place. And while we do 
not yet know enough about the proc- 
ess, or the result desired, to talk de- 
finitively about a finished product that 
will ensure a better education for our 
children of the next century, we are 
learning. The state education agency 
restructuring experience in Kentucky, 
and those now moving forward in 
other states, is a beginning. 



Notes 



1. There are several useful sources of | 
information regarding the Ken- j 
tucky education reform effort now j 
available in the general education | 
literature. Donna Harrington- 
Lueker (1990), for example, pro- 
vides a good overview of the entire 
Kentucky reform plan. Information 
regarding the move to a decentral- 
ized school-based decisionmaking 
format of governance is provided 
by Van Meter (1991 ). A particularly 
useful commentary on some of the 
legal issues involved in the Ken- 
tucky reform is provided by Alex- 
ander (1991). Finally, a less readily 
available but very informative 
document providing an overview 
of the component parts of the Ken- 
tucky education reform effort has 
been prepared by Miller, Noland, 
and Schaaf (1990). 

2. Consultants to the Task Force on 
Education Reform included Frank 
Newman (president. Education 



I Commission of the States), David 
j Hornbeck (Hogan and Hartson, 
j Washington, D. C), Lu vern' L. Cun- 
I ningham (Leadership Development 
Associates, Alexandria, Ohio), Lila 
N. Carol (Leadership Development 
Associates, Alexandria, Ohio), and 
John Augenblick (Augenblick, Van 
de Water and Associates, Denver, 
Colorado). 

3. Presenting the legislative response 
in a two-sentence statement does 
an injustice to the complexity of is- 
sues involved during the nine- 
month period from July 1989 until 
mid-April 1990. Acts of political 
courage were exhibited by mem- 
bers of the legislature and by the 
governor, including a willingness 
to increase taxes and expand the 
appropriation for public education 
by some 25 percent. 

4. One of the more interesting — and, 
in some respects, humorous— as- 
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pects of the Kentucky education 
reform effort has revolved around 
the unique manner in which the po- 
sition of state superintendent of 
public instruction was seemingly 
downgraded to a position in name 
only by the legislature, with the 
duties of the office transferred to 
the new commissioner of education. 
Since the state superintendent posi- 
tion is a constitutionally designated 
office in Kentucky, ihe legislature 
did not have the authority to elimi- 
nate the office as part of the reform 
bill, so instead opted to remove the 
duties from the office and reduce 
the salary of the position to $3,000 
per year for anyone elected to the 
position after the term of the incum- 
bent ended in early 1992. When the 
1992 election was held, the winner, 
John Stephenson, a Democrat from 
the northern region of the state, 
made his thinking about the matter 
clear. "I assume all duties accorded 
to that office presently and histori- 
cally, and no one but the people of 



the commonwealth of Kentucky 
can remove those duties from this 
office," Stephenson said during the 
swearing-in ceremony (Lucke, 
1992). While the governor and 
members of the legislative leader- 
ship have Subsequently made it 
clear that Commissioner Boysen 
heads the public school system of 
the state, only time will tell the end 
of this story. 

5. This number of employees includes 
some 350 individuals employed at 
the School for the Deaf and the 
School for the Blind, both of which 
are operated essentially as separate 
entities. 

6. In theeditorial by Bill Bishop cited, 
Bishop reports that 234 higher- 
ranking department of education 
employees are being paid with de- 
partment funds by an outside edu- 
cational cooperative agency, with 
the compensation totaling some 
$1 .6 million per year. 
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